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"May we not safely conclude that Spenser was well ac- 
quainted with the most distinguished political treatise of his 
time [Bodin's Republic]; seeing that it was in vogue among his 
fellow-collegians and the work of an author particularly 
affected by his friend Harvey? Nor is it unlikely that he was 
acquainted with the works of de 1' Hopital and de la Noue. 
It is not necessary for me to prove such knowledge, since 
my study (at least as far as these writers are concerned) 
is one in literary environment rather than in immediate 
literary sources." 

In asserting that Spenser was no lover of Machiavelli, Dr. 
Jones supplies us with more conclusive proof. Another asset of 
the study is his admirable tact in treating the fury of Roman Cath- 
olic and Protestant elements in the "Wild Irish" problem of 
Queen Elizabeth's day. At the end, one has the impression that he 
has handled his subject with a scholar's open mind. Hence his 
conclusion carries weight: the conviction that the Spenser who 
wrote the Faerie Queene was not a changed man when he wrote 
his Veue of the Present State of Ireland; ' that this Spenser was 
neither a lover of Machiavelli nor a bigoted Protestant, but that 
he was a broad-minded, tolerant nationalist, like many of the 
Elizabethans, and a practical idealist. L. W. F. 

Spain's Declining Power in South America, 1730-1806. By Bernard 
Moses. Berkeley : University of California Press. 1919. Pp. xx, 440. 
with index. 

Professor Moses has succeeded in producing an able and in- 
teresting review of the social and political history of South 
America during a formative period. Although necessarily some- 
what impressionistic in treatment, it shows with sufficient clear- 
ness and conclusiveness the evil consequences of centuries of 
Spanish misrule, a failure in colonial administration due partly 
to the remoteness of the home government, partly to the priority 
of Spain in colonial expansion — other nations have profited by 
her mistakes — and the inability of so many of the Spanish vice- 
roys to learn anything from their own experience under condi- 
tions so different from what they wished or would have enjoyed 
at home. Unfortunate, too, was the alienation of the native- 
born by the assumption of superiority on the part of the Span- 
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ish-born, thus undermining the social loyalty of the Creoles ; but 
the crowning blunder was the expulsion of the Jesuits and the 
consequent withdrawal of a salutary influence, — a step that 
estranged the Indians, who made up the larger part of the pop- 
ulation. The bad effects of this, however, might have been 
outgrown by a more homogeneous society (a similar measure the 
people of Japan have never had reason to regret), or if there 
had been even an elementary knowledge of economics anywhere 
in administrative circles strong enough to make itself effective 
in bringing about the much needed- reforms. Premature upris- 
ings, plots betrayed, increasing unrest could but follow, which, 
meeting with other streams of anti-governmental feeling, re- 
sulted in the complete separation of the South American pos- 
sessions from the Spanish crown. The book is very readable 
and should be a pleasant means of adding to the general knowl- 
edge of that South America which is still so little known in the 
United States. Not the least valuable feature of the book is 
the good index. J. B. E. 

American Political Ideals : Studies in the Development of Ameri- 
can Political Thought — 1865-1917. By Charles Edward Merriam. 
New York; The Macmillan Company. 1920. Pp.481. 

Readers familiar with Professor Merriam's standard work, A 
History of American Political Theories (1903), will be glad to 
welcome this continuation — a work of sound scholarship, and yet 
a veritable 'tract for the times'. Here Wilson and Roosevelt 
stand side by side in cool objective comradeship. 

Now that the American people are showing some signs of 
recovery from their recent repudiation of Woodrow Wilson, it 
may not be amiss to quote some sentences from Professor Mer- 
riam's summary of Wilson's Mere Literature (1896): — 

"Through Wilson's political theory runs an unusual note 
in American political philosophy — the reaction from the 
formal and mechanical to the human and social. 

"'I do not find that I derive inspiration, but only infor- 
mation', said he, 'from the learned historians and analysts 
of liberty, but from the sonnetteers, the poets, who speak its 
spirit and its exalted purpose — who, recking nothing of the 



